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THE PERILS OF REELECTING PRESIDENTS. 

BY THE HON. DORMAN B. EATOK, EX-PEESIDENT OF THE UKITED 
STATES CIVIL-SERVICE COMMISSIOiT. 



A President with no strong party or personal interest in the 
election of his successor can approach it with calm fidelity to his 
great trust. If he be more a partisan than a patriot, he will use 
his vast powers more for his party than his country. If the can- 
didate of the President's party be the President's favorite, the 
public interests are quite sure to suffer. Make the President 
himself the candidate of his party for the succession, and the two 
most powerful of all human motives — that of personal selfishness 
and that of party zeal and hate — are combined against fidelity to 
the public interests. Only the most saintly of men and the 
noblest of patriots, when thus contemplating their own reelec- 
tion, can have the sense of duty needed for controlling the selec- 
tion and conduct of more than a hundred thousand officers — 
subordinate to the President — in the interest of the public rather 
than in that of their own reelection. In theory, nothing 
seems wiser than to make a second Presidential term dependent 
upon the people's judgment of the first. In practice, nothing is 
more dangerous than to make the hope of such a term a tempta- 
tion to Presidents to fill all these places with electioneering 
politicians in aid of such reelections. 

When political parties combine the great forces of a nation for 
the election of worthy candidates or the support of a wise policy, 
they are as salutary as they are powerful. But when a party uses 
its powers for coercing appointments to parts of the public service 
in which no party principles are involved, and especially when 
such powers are united with those of the President for compelling 
the vast numbers in the civil service to become electioneerers for a 
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second term for a President, then, surely, the party has trans- 
cended its sphere, has prostituted its functions, and has become a 
source both of demoralization and of peril. 

Though no political party existed when the national consti- 
tution was framed, yet its authors, fearing evil from such party 
passions as have caused this prostitution, provided for presiden- 
tial electors, to be selected in each State separately, who, by an 
independent vote, were to elect the President. It is a familiar 
fact that this system of electors has failed — has been made almost 
useless — by the influence of great parties. It is the one 
great failure of our constitutional system. Yet so completely 
have party theoi'ies dominated political thought, so blinding have 
the passions of party become, that rarely can we find a proper 
comprehension of the disastrous consequences of this failure, 
or of the changes it makes necessary in order to accomplish the 
purposes of the constitution in regard to the presidential office. 
Every suggestion of a remedy is likely, in the minds of perhaps 
the vast majority, to raise only these questions : How will it ben- 
fit my party ? Can it be made to injure the other party ? But 
this intrusion of party, where the interests of the country alone 
should be considered, makes the need of a remedy only the more 
manifest and imperative. 

In the subordinate offices, the length of the official term and 
the matter of reeligibility are not, intrinsically, of prime import- 
ance. But when we come to the President, at the centre and 
summit of all official life, at the head of a great host of officers and 
employees of many kinds and grades, civil, naval, and military, 
whose services extend to every part of the Union and to foreign 
seas and nations, whose numbers exceed a hundred and fifty 
thousand, and most of whom, directly or indirectly, hold their 
places at the pleasure of the President, — that President having, 
besides his vast executive powers, a legislative power equal to 
one-sixth of that of Congress for making and repealing laws, — 
then, indeed, we have an office the fixing of the term of which 
and the filling of which not only involve this vast official force 
and the counterpoise of the constitution itself, but raise the most 
vital issues of party strife and national safety. 

So important is the mere length of the Pi'esident's term of 
office that to increase it fourfold, — to sixteen years, — we may well 
believe, would make executive power too great and corrupting for 
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Congress or the courts to withstand ; and that to reduce it to a 
fourth of its length, requiring Presidential elections annually, 
would soon make the people sigh for an aristocracy or an emperor. 

The framers of our constitution carefully considered the fit 
length of the President's term and all the bearings of his eligi- 
bility for reelection, so far as history or their experience afforded 
any light. But there had never been anywhere in the world such 
an office as that of our President, nor a country in which a political 
party could freely elect the chief executive. When the constitution 
was framed, there was no political party, nor for a long time after 
was there any like the parties of our time. After national parties 
had arisen, they were for a long time based on principle, and did 
not rely on patronage — that is, on subordinate offices — for gaining 
power or rewarding party henchmen. For a long time Presidents 
were nominated in congressional caucuses. There were hardly 
more than a hundred removals for party reasons from 1789 until 
Jackson's administration. 

The elaborate oi'ganization, the stupendous power, the greed 
for office, of our parties, like their control of presidential and 
other elections, were unimagined by our early statesmen. They 
were acquainted only with little local parties or rather " factions " 
— as they fitly called them — based on the interests of slavery, of 
large or small States, of Northern or Southern States, of manu- 
facturing or agricultural States ; and these factions were almost 
without organization. A national party convention, a presiden- 
tial election, the electioneering activity of more than a hundred 
thousand official subordinates of a President for his reelection, 
the awarding of tens of thousands of places as prizes to the victors, 
potentially, by a President thus elected, — these workings of our 
political system were as much beyond the imagination of its 
authors as some of them are repugnant to the constitution itself 
and to the purposes of its creation. 

Yet there was great fear of an increase of such factions, of the 
spirit of party, of the intrigue and corruption which presidential 
elections might involve. The system of presidential electors, as 
we shall soon see, was the trusted precaution of those statesmen, 
and their remedy against such evils. 

The sessions of the Constitutional Convention began in May 
and continued until the middle of September. The questions of 
the reeligibility of the President and of the fit length of his term 
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— in their nature dependent — were always considered together ; 
and first early in June. It was then decided that his term should 
be seven years, and that he should not be eligible for reelection ; 
only one State favoring reeligibility. The system of presidential 
electors had not then been devised. The questions of term and 
reeligibility were again discussed about the middle of July, when 
there were extreme opinions, ranging from a term of less than 
seven years to one of good behavior. Six States against four 
expressed a preference for reeligibility, provided a satisfactory 
mode of electing the President could be devised. Still, however, 
the opinion was unanimous that, if he was to be' selected by Con- 
gress, he ought not to be eligible for reelection. An important 
argument against reeligibility was the danger that. Congress 
being a continuous body, its members would be bargained with 
and corrupted, — an argument which, in the main, applies to great 
national parties also, because they are permanent, with a con- 
tinuous series of officers ready to make corrupt bargains. The 
debate shows that there was no anticipation of such party 
supremacy and evils from partisan removals and office-seeking as 
our times have seen. 

Those who favored reeligibility were to devise some new and 
safe scheme for electing the President. The scheme devised was 
the election by each State of a number of electors equal to her 
Senators and Representatives counted together ; and the body of 
electors thus secured was to elect the President, whereupon their 
official existence was to cease. In this matter each State was ex- 
pected to act freely and independently. No Senator, Represent- 
ative, or person holding any office of profit or trust under the 
United States could be an elector. Bach presidential elector was 
expected to cast his vote for President according to his judgment. 
The thought that these electors would become a servile agency of 
party, taking no independent action of their own, so that the 
party election would determine absolutely who should be Pres- 
ident, seems to have occurred to no one ; a striking evidence 
that the despotic power of our parties was then inconceivable. 
Hamilton and Madison, Franklin and Washington, were unable 
to imagine that state of public opinion— rather, of party despot- 
ism — which, a few years ago, censured the alleged purpose of 
James Russell Lowell to cast his vote, as a presidential elector, 
irrespective of party and according to his conscience ; the very 
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thing which they intended, which the constitution provided for, 
and which the reeligibility of the President required. 

Mr. Bancroft tells us that the convention was so converted by 
this electoral device that, on the faith of it, the reeligibility of the 
President was approved in July, and his term was reduced from 
seven years to six. Nevertheless, at the end of the month the 
convention again voted that the President's term should be seven 
years, and that he should be ineligible for reelection. The sub- 
ject was further debated in August, and it was referred to a com- 
mittee from all the States, from which came a report, in Septem- 
ber, limiting the term to four years. The subject had become 
complicated with questions between large States and small States ; 
and in the meantime theoretical confidence in the electoral scheme 
had greatly increased. A term of four years was finally adopted 
for the President, and he was left eligible for reelection. 

Thus we see that not only the original conviction of the con- 
vention, but its deliberate vote at the end of thorough discussion, 
was for a single term of six or seven years, without eligibility for 
reelection ; and that a four years' term — a sudden suggestion — 
and the allowance of reeligibility were first approved near the end 
of the session ; after the convention, to use Mr. Bancroft's words, 
had fallen into " an anarchy of opinion," and had come to trust 
the saving virtues of a device which has utterly failed. 

It is an instructive fact that Brazil, the latest republic to imi- 
tate our constitution, recognizing that failure, has reaflirmed the 
most careful judgment of our convention, by giving her President 
a term of six years and forbidding his reelection. 

The Federalist defends what was done on the basis of the as- 
sumed sufficiency of the electoral scheme. It declares it to have 
been " a desideratum that the executive should be independent, 
for his continuance in office, of all but the people themselves"; 
and so he would have been had presidential electors remained 
independent. But when party became supreme, they became ser- 
vile. Public officers became an efficient force for reelecting a 
President — almost a controlling force for his renomination. A 
President seeking a reelection found as much reason, perhaps, to 
consider them as to consider the people. 

The electoral system began to break down when party, led by 
Jefferson, began to be excessive ; and that experienced party 
leader — as the first President Harrison tells us in a message in 
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which he condemns a second term — ^lamented the mistake made 
in allowing a President an opportunity for grasping a second term 
through prostitution of his subordinates. Jackson first made 
party an irresistible power ; and, knowing well both presidential 
frailty and party passions, he comprehended the dangerous con- 
sequences of that opportunity. If one of the fiercest of partisans, 
he was yet houest, fearless, and patriotic. In his first message he 
advised that the President be made ineligible, and that his term 
be six years — the best advice Jackson ever gave his party. Twice 
afterwards, in messages, and with deeper earnestness as he saw 
the dangers increasing, he repeated this advice, and urged a con- 
stitutional amendment to make it effective. But the interests of 
his party, its officials and leaders, in existing methods had be- 
come irresistible. The mighty influence of Jackson was as in- 
adequate as that of Jefferson to arrest the growing evil. 

When a constitutional amendment allowing only one term to a 
President was pending in 1829, Buchanan opposed it with the 
characteristic servility to party which enabled that lamentable 
politician, thirty years later, to be effective for the degradation of 
his country. The partisan admirers of Jefferson and Jackson have 
never risen to the level of their principles or their patriotic 
courage. Shouting for these patriots, they are blind to the evils 
those men deplored. The virtue of any party must be rare indeed 
which will waive its advantage in having tens of thousands of 
its adherents in office at the opening of a presidential canvass. 
Eefoi-m can only come at the hands of a new party, or must not 
take effect until some years after its adoption. 

Prom Jackson's time it was regarded as infidelity to party to 
repeat his advice. Polk required a pledge from the members of 
his cabinet not to use their position to affect the Presidency — of 
course against himself. He wanted no rivals. Mr. Curtis has 
recorded Buchanan's declaration that he found Pierce and his 
cabinet intent upon building up, through his appointments, a 
Pierce party for his own reelection. There had been a revolution 
in presidential elections. The party interests in controlling them 
through the aid of the office-holders seem to have overawed as well 
as debauched Presidents. Tyler, who began with deprecating the 
vicious influence of office-holders on elections, ended by accepting 
a nomination for a second term from a convention promoted by 
himself, and mainly composed of officials depending on his favor. 
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Fillmore, a more kindly President, was opposed to a second term, 
but, yielding to the solicitation of friends, mainly his subordi- 
nates in office, he stood for reelection. 

Politicians who have worked rather for the President and 
the party than for the country deny him any right to refuse them 
the chances of extending their official life by renewing his. A 
party which has made a politician a President claims a right to 
his services, and to those of the vast army of officials he commands, 
for carrying the next election. The first President Harrison's pro- 
found sense of the evils of a second-term candidacy would probably 
have prevented his accepting a renomination, had he not died too 
soon. 

Aside from Mr. Harrison, Mr. Cleveland is the only President 
since 1837, when the spoils system had become supreme, who has 
officially repeated the warnings of Jefferson and Jackson. In his 
letter accepting his first nomination, Mr. Cleveland used these 
words : 

" When we consider the allurements of power, the temptation to retain 
places, and, more than all, the availability the party finds in an incumbent 
and a horde of office-holders, ... we recognize, in the eligibility of the 
President for reflection, a most serious danger." 

Clay, "Webster, and Sumner expressed a deep sense of the dan- 
gers of a President's seeking a second term ; and De Tocqueville, 
two generations ago, declared, in substance, that the practice 
puts the government itself into the scales against every candidate, 
except that one who alone commands the vast army of its 
officials. As the reform sentiment has gained strength, there 
has been more courage to oppose second terms. The labor-reform 
platform of 1872, and that of the Liberal Republicans of the 
same year, condemned them ; and so did President Hayes. Mr. 
Tilden expressed " the conviction that no reform of the civil ser- 
vice . . . will be complete and permanent ' until ' the Presi- 
dent is constitutionally disqualified for reelection." 

We have space for only the most meagre treatment of other 
parts of the subject. The reeligibility which the constitution 
allows is not for a second term only, but for an indefinite series 
ot terms. The plausible argument which was then and is now, 
with a class of reasoners, its principle support, is this : that well-do- 
ing in the presidential office should be rewarded with reelections, 
and that such a practice would inspire noble endeavors. This argu- 
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ment, which has some real strength, as well as great plausibility, 
applies with increased force to a President who has done well for 
two terms. Yet an unwritten law of practical wisdom, sweeping 
high over all constitutional and theoretical reasons, early forbade 
any man to be more than twice elected President. And if no term 
longer than four years shall be provided, we may perhaps in our 
day see an amendment of this law which shall forbid a single 
reelection of a President. Is it certain that even now the party 
cry, " No reelection of Presidents and a six years' term," would 
not be efEective ? 

A nation's gratitude to its favorite general in our day did not 
save him from defeat and humiliation when party interests and 
the greed of office-holders — for we can assume no controlling am- 
bition on the part of President Grant — forced him into conflict 
with this salutary custom. Thus fell the greater part of presi- 
dential reeligibility and of the arguments in its favor. 

To the extent that the hope of a reelection does or can elevate 
the action of a President, that hope must, therefore, be utterly lost 
during his second term ; and this term, to that same extent, should 
in character be inferior to the first — a very distinct argument 
against a reelection. The fact is that the hope of a reelection is, 
in its very nature, a motive and an elevating force — if such at 
all — far inferior to a patriotic spirit, a sense of duty, or a recog- 
nized commitment to great principles before the people. The 
most unscrupulously ambitious of Presidents will most vigorously 
seek a second term. A man of noble nature, indeed, desires to be 
honored in the future ; but knows that not seldom he can be, only 
at the cost of popularity in the present. 

The most difficult step in gaining a second term is that of 
securing a renomination ; in which the public servants and the 
mercenary politicians are but too sure to be the most effective 
force. This is the great reason against renominations. When 
a President is a candidate, — and thus under a powerful tempta- 
tion to coerce his subordinates, to pander to party leaders, to 
cause vast sums of money to be extorted from the public servants 
for election expenses, — these vicious elements will be far more 
powerful than when all candidates stand on a common level — no 
one having an army of office-holders at his bidding. 

To make a President a candidate for reelection is to set 
him upon the conflicting purposes of serving, at the same time. 
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his country, his party, and, above all, himself. From the 
moment he is thought to aim at a second term, his motives, 
especially in connection with all appointments and removals, are 
generally — if not justly — distrusted. His great office sinks in pub- 
lic estimation. Suspicion embitters party hate. Plausible distrust 
and misrepresentation fill the whole realm of politics, and rapidly 
enfeeble confidence in the President and respect for his motives. 
This in itself is a great misfortune ; for next to the evil of a corrupt 
use of the appointing power is a belief that it is so used. How many 
can be convinced that a President seeking a reelection will not, in 
selecting postmasters, collectors, and all other officers, prefer an 
efficient electioneerer to a quiet, competent public servant ? A 
President may have that ideal sense of duty and that almost 
superhuman patriotism which are unaffected when the selfish 
exercise of his power can give him 65,000 postmasters — 150,000 
employees altogether in the Post-Office Department alone — 
who may become servile agents in his behalf in every city, 
village, and hamlet of the Union, but who, if that power is 
exorcised patriotically, will attend only to their official duties. 
The experience of the last decade, in which more than once 
within the space of two years, or less, tens of thousands of post- 
masters, whose politics under good administrations are unimport- 
ant, have been removed to gain places for active partisans, compels 
us to think that such virtues are not common. Well-regulated 
post-offices should have (as English post-offices do have) no more 
politics than the Adams Express Company, a regiment of the 
army, or a ship of war. The great carriers of packages could 
transport and deliver the mails, as telegraph companies deliver 
messages, without the least embarrassment from the lack of 
politics, whatever peculiar objections might prevail against their 
so doing. 

It is doubtless possible for the vast numbers in the public 
service appointed for party reasons — as anxious as a Presi- 
dent to continue in office, and well knowing how highly he would 
appreciate an electioneering prostitution of their influence in his 
behalf — to nevertheless continue faithful to their duties, 
doing nothing to aggravate that excessive partisan activity 
which every patriot deplores ; but most people may think that 
few things contribute so much to these evils as a President stand- 
ing for a second election. 
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We are sometimes told that the people are the best judges of the 
fittest person to be President, and that to restrict their choice by 
declaring any one ineligible is to distrust their judgment and to 
contradict our republican theory. The constitution of the 
United States defines republican government for us, and mainly 
for the world. It condemns and excludes such reasoning. Though 
there should be a citizen preeminent in fitness for the presiden- 
tial office, and from every quarter of the Union and every class 
of the people a preference for him should be declared, neverthe- 
less he could not be elected President if (1) not thirty-five years 
of age ; or (3) not for fourteen years a resident within the United 
States; or (3) not a native-born citizen — not having been a 
citizen when the constitution was adopted ; nor (4) can the 
electors of any State vote for two persons for President and Vice- 
President both of whom are inhabitants of the same State as 
themselves. Thus the people have no absolute right of choice. 

Many of the reasons affecting the proper length of a Presi- 
dent's term are too profound to be considered here. Yet we may 
glance at some of them. The framers of our constitution com- 
prehended the need of a term of considerable length to give 
steadiness to policy, and experience, vigor, and consistency to 
administration. The need of a longer term increases with the 
vastness of territory, the numbers of the people, the complexity 
of afEairs. Since parties have become the ruling forces, the only 
chance for doing justice to the policy of a party which has 
triumphed by electing a President is to allow him a term long 
enough to fairly test that policy in practice. This also the pub- 
lic interest requires. 

It is mere usurpation and despotism for a party or a Presi- 
dent to use the subordinate officers to keep itself or himself 
in power. These officers have a right to that reasonable inde- 
pendence to which such party despotism is fatal. It is one of 
the best features of the party system that a President is placed 
conspicuously before the people as under a moral obligation to be 
true to the principles approved in his election. The whole 
theory of party rule, and every element of justice involved in 
it, require that each party shall enter the presidential election on 
equal terms, — save as made unequal by different principles and 
candidates, — and forbid either party to have the advantage of a 
horde of public servants at its bidding. No one may hope to 
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secure ideal equality. Yet a single term for a President, long 
enough to fairly test a policy, — say a term of six years, — would 
seem to be most fit. It would not too much restrain the freedom 
of the people or the chances of a new experiment in policy. It 
can hardly be claimed that through a six years' term political 
life would lose more than some part of its excessive activity. This 
period of service is midway between the shortest ever proposed 
and the longest ever tolerated for our Presidents. The average 
length of service for each person elected as President, — before the 
one in office, — had no death prevented, would have been five years 
and eight months. 

May we not well believe that nearly all persons, save the poli- 
ticians and venal voters, think our presidential elections are 
too frequent? Who would think such elections once in two 
years endurable ? If we now had a presidential term of six years, 
who, except party managers, office-seekers, the buyers and sellers 
of votes, and the storm-birds of partisan politics, would wish to 
see the quadrennial term restored ? Indeed, are we not justified 
in believing that, if the members of the convention of 1787 — the 
leaders of a generation which saw no removals for party ends and 
no interference by officials with elections — could return here and 
be their own revisers, in the light of our experience, they would 
provide for a presidential term of six or seven years, — a term 
which they twice approved, and never abandoned until their 
confidence had been won by a device of presidential electors, 
the failure of which would be their great disappointment in con- 
templating their glorious creation ? 

Some patriot may suggest that a term of six years would have 
shortened the administration of Washington. But the great 
principles he represented were established during the first six 
years of his Presidency. And may we not believe that he would 
have advised a single term of six or seven years, had he lived to 
see the failure of the electoral system, as Jefferson and Jackson 
lived to see it, and so advised? 

Some Republican may tell us that a single term of six 
years would have prevented the reelection of Lincoln ; but such 
a term would have been long enough for the work of reconstruc- 
tion ; and it might, perhaps, have prevented the excitement in- 
cident to his reelection, which possibly developed the partisan hate 
of his assassin into a, murderous frenzy. Many Democrats will 
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doubtless suggest that such a provision would prevent the renom- 
ination of Mr. Cleveland. But it would have added two years to 
his administration, by which his policy and that of his party would 
have been adequately tested. Besides, we have cited his words 
which condemn a second term and answer the suggestion. In 
fact, all mere personal arguments, applying as they do with 
force only twice or thrice in a century, are shallow and 
inconclusive when weighed against the constant and power- 
ful temptation and tendency to selfishness and corruption 
which the reelection of Presidents involves. What all worthy 
and noble Presidents most desire — what an Aristides, a Mar- 
cus Aurelius, or a Washington, in the presidential office, would 
most seek — would be freedom to appoint and remove all 
officers and to discharge every function under conditions which, 
to the utmost, exclude every reason for suspicion and all 
justification for imputing selfish motives, — conditions as favorable 
to the general welfare as they are to the honor and glory of Pres- 
idents. 

Such a President would feel that six years of such oppor- 
tunity, at the head of a mighty nation, in which to lead a 
wise policy, to be faithful to great principles, to freely exercise 
his judgment in reference to the highest interests of his country, 
alike in the present and in the future, with no personal 
interests in the future but that it should gratefully preserve the 
record of his official life, — such a President would feel that an 
opportunity like this is enough to satisfy the noblest ambition ; 
and that to fill the measure of its duties would require him to be 
governed by the highest motives and to fitly discharge the most 
exalted functions of human life. 

If a President holding office on such conditions should not 
have independence and patriotism enough to reappoint a worthy 
postmaster because he was worthy, he would at least be without a 
selfish interest to tempt him from his duty. If it would be pos- 
sible, under such a single-term system, for the worthy head of 
the greatest customs office of the Union to be forced from his 
place when an election was near at hand, without being so much 
as charged with a fault, the President would at least be without 
the strongest of temptations to appoint the most expert of politi- 
cians and the least experienced of administrators as his successor. 
He might, perhaps, upon plain business principles — as has been 
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the practice in England — promote to the vacancy some customs 
officer of adequate experience, — apparently a plain duty. Let it 
be certain that a President can serve but one term, and he will 
feel far more independent for doing his duty. 

Justice to patriotic and unselfish Presidents requires that they 
be relieved of the tormenting solicitation and effrontery with 
which they are assailed, and their energies overtaxed, in filling 
offices as they are now filled. The question under existing 
practice, "Who will make the most efficient officer for the 
President's reelection and for the party ?" it may be safely said, 
is generally quite as much considered as the simple inquiry as to 
fitness for official duties, and is more harassing near a presiden- 
tial election. Who can picture the all-pervading demoralization 
which comes from this source, the disgust and humiliation 
inexpressible with which a truly worthy President is compelled, 
in regard to thousands of offices every year, to consider all the 
vicious interests and rivalries of local and partisan politics — to 
say nothing of those affecting his own renomination, as to which 
the party hardly allows him freedom ? They revolted even the 
stern nature of Andrew Jackson. A report by a committee of 
the national Senate in May, 1882, declares that " every chief 
magistrate, since the evil has grown to its present proportions, 
has cried out for deliverance." 

It has been one of the evil effects of the second-term system 
to cause the interested appointees of a President to insist that his 
honor needs to be vindicated by a renomination — as if what they 
can do for him could give him a more honorable fame than what 
he has done for the people ! 

No well-informed person will assume that the denial of second 
terms would remove all the evils with which they are connected; 
for of some of them they are not the cause, but only the aggrava- 
tion. But such a denial would certainly prevent the very methods 
of filling the presidential office from being a needless temptation 
of presidential virtue. 

If appeals to reason alone shall fail to bring about the needed 
changes, the practical impossibility of much longer carrying on 
the government in the spirit of partisan removals and second-term 
nominations may perhaps force the making of them. In the life- 
time of persons now living we shall have 500,000 postmasters, and it 
will require the removal of more than 375 every day for the Presi- 
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dent's whole term of four years — to say nothing of ^ perhaps, two 
million post-office clerks, carriers, and employees, or of as many 
more officers and employees of divers kinds — in order to fill all 
the places in the postal service with those partisans and expert 
manipulators of elections who, scattered through every city, vil- 
lage, town, and hamlet of the Union, constitute the vast horde 
of electioneerers most effective for the reelection of Presidents. 
Happily, so many appointments and removals would be a physical 
impossibility. Happily, in politics, as elsewhere, the disastrous 
results of evil ways may reenforce the lessons of reason and the 
promptings of patriotism. 

DoEMAN B. Eatok. 



